in the season of Faster or Christmas. 
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Beever A STORY 


A PLAy FoR A CHURCH 


This little drama is written to help meet the demand 
for plays which may be presented in churches. Indeed 
it may be given more easily and appropriately in a 
church auditorium than anywhere else, though if it is 
played elsewhere the only stage furniture required is a 
simple altar. A few notes regarding scenery, costumes, 
lighting, music, and properties are appended to the play. 


IT MAY BE READ AS A STORY 


The play has been designed so that it may either be 
read as astory or acted. The lines in italics which indi- 
cate the action should of course be read if the Legend is 
used as a narrative. It makes an effective combination 
of the narrative and drama forms to have the play read 
aloud while it is acted in pantomime. Or, again, the 
play may be divided into sections and the regular dra- 
matic form alternated with the pantomime and reader. 


IF 1T 1s USED AT CHRISTMAS 


As it now stands, the play is appropriate to Easter. 
For a Christmas setting, two simple changes must be 
made: the word ‘“‘Christmas” substituted for ‘‘Easter”’ 
throughout, and the Anchoress’ second speech altered 


to read — ‘‘Christmas . . . when the angels came. . 
and thou wast born. . . and laid in a manger... in 
glory . ... Christ have mercy on us . . .”’ etc. 
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The place was the Chapel of the Graal in the deep green- 
wood. The time was one Easter Even in the bygone age of 
chivalry. The persons were: 

Three Children 
A Villein 

An Anchoress 
A Squire 

Now you must know that before a squire was admitted 
into the rank of knighthood a night watch was held by him 
in some gloomy chapel aisle where he gave himself up to 
solemn meditation upon the duties he was to assume. 

It was twilight, but the altar at the east end of the Chapel 
in the center was still visible in bold relief amid its dim 
surroundings. The poverty of its furnishings was only too 
evident; upon it stood two candles of yellowed wax in brazen 
_ holders and beside it, on one of the steps, a chalice. Ma- 
jestic strains from an unseen organ, pervasive, yet strangely 
remote, seemed to mingle with the departing light, gently 
softening into silence as the day faded. 
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Presently an old Anchoress entered, a tottering but kindly 
crone, upon whom, both in body and mind, her many years 
of penance had done their work. The flickering lamp 
which she carried in her hand revealed the wrinkled face. 
She moved slowly toward the altar, set her lamp before it, 
and kneeled there, telling her beads in silence. When 
presently her mutterings began to grow distinct, they were 
in the manner of one who dreams, and were spoken with 
long pauses. 
ANCHORESS. Miserere ... miserere ... miserere mei 
. according to thy mercy, O Lord... take me 
home, O Lord . . . this old soul is weary . . . but faith- 
ful, O Lord . . . thou knowest . . . faithful and weary 
. weary with waiting, and lonely ... alone... 
alone .. . have mercy ... mercy... . ‘a 
The words melted into low musing syllables. After a 
period she arose and began slowly to dust off the altar. She 
removed one of the candles reverently, letting it he upon the 
aliar while she burnished its holder. Her work was done 
with the deliberateness of old age. When the holder was 
brightened and replaced and the candle adjusted, she re- 
moved the other candle, laid it carefully upon the altar, 
and set to work on the other holder. Suddenly, in the | 
midst of her task, she dropped back upon her knees once 
more. 
AncHorEss. Easter . . . when the angels came... 
thou wast not there . . . thou hadst risen . . . risen | 
from the dead . . . in glory . . . Christ have mercy on ‘ 
us .. . Christ come for us . .. God rest iisyalees 
his lonely ones . . . and we are far from home . . . Gods = 
help us all... . SERN s'il 
Now a young Squire entered, armed cap-a-pie, a le 
crimson cloak thrown about his shoulders. The Anch 
looked up, stariled. The man, removing his helm 
garded her with curiosity. 
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Squire. What is this? Some one from the village? 
Some one going to the village, likelier. Praying! There 
is naught to pray for here, woman. This chapel has been 
empty these five and twenty years. Say your prayers 
at the Castle gate tomorrow: they give doles on Easter 
Day. You will fare better there than here. 

AncHoress. There is much to pray for here, sir, did 
we only know. 

SQuirRE. Aye, but at the castle they will give you 
bread, real bread, if you ask — and you will see a play, 
to boot. Itisaheyday. The priests act out the stories 
Christ and the angels taught them. Sometimes there 
are miracles... . 

ANcHORESS. I pray for miracles. 

Sourre. And there will be a knighting, too. 

Ancuoress. I like the knights. I do not see them 
often. I live too deep in the greenwood. 

SguirRE. Oh, I know you now — Annie Live-in-the- 
Woods. I might have guessed before. I have heard of 
you since boyhood. 

ANCHORESS. Yes, Ann, old Ann. 

SgurrE. But what do you in this holy place on 
Easter Eve? 

AncHorEss. Easter Eve and other eves are alike to 
me. When the day is spent, I take my stick and come 
to evening prayer. 

Sourre. Here, in the Chapel? 

The ANcHOoRESS nodded her head. Every evening — 
sunset or storm. I keep the altar seemly. (She held the 
candlestick out for his approval.) 1 keep these bright. 

SegurrRE. So this is your chapel? 

The ANcuoress put the holder in its place and set its 
candle in it. This is the Chapel of the Holy Graal. I 
come here and watch. 

Seurre. I am to watch tonight. 
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The ANCHORESS was drifting slowly into reverie. I 
watch and watch. Never a day without watching. 

SeuirE. Well, Annie, your watch for today is done. 

The ANCHORESS did not hear him. But He has given 
His promise, and -I am faithful. (She bowed her head.) 
Faithful . . . and waiting. 

The SQUIRE tried to be patient with the brokemantied 
soul. Your prayers are surely prayed out for today. 

The ANCHORESS pursued her own thought. Ah, yes, I 
have His secret. 

SeurRE. Whose secret? 

ANCHORESS. Christ’s. 

SQurRE. What secret? 

The ANCHORESS’ voice was low and intense. A lovely 
secret. 

The SQUIRE was partly amused, partly curious. What 
a tale is this? 

The ANcHoREss’ utterances were lifting her by degrees 
into a transport of emotion. Do you know the Graal? 

SQuIRE. Know it? I have heard the story. 

AncHorEss. Ah — you know the secret? 

SeurrRE. I know the Graal carries the blood of Christ. 

AncHoREsSS. Aye, there is life in it. His life is in it 
— heavenly life! I shall see it! 

Squire. You? 

Ancuoress. It is our secret. I shall see the Graal 
and enter heaven. I shall see it when He comes to take © 
me home. (She spoke in quiet ecstasy.) And He shall 
wipe away all tears from our eyes. No sorrow, no cry- 
ing, no pain. No loneliness. No night there. ’ 
light of sun nor candle, for the Graal gives light, shin 
forever and forever. . . . Lord, have mercy on us. — 

The SQUIRE Paligakaiy murmured the rere 
Christ, have mercy on us. 


AncHoreEss. He will bring it, and take me. (She 
looked toward heaven.) 

The SQUIRE picked up the lamp, turned, and with it 
lighted other lamps set in a row before the altar but at some 
distance from it. Well, woman, have done with your vi- 
sions. I am glad there is oil in these lamps. I must 
keep a vigil here tonight. But do not put your trust in 
the Graal. It is a will 0’ the wisp, mother. Now here 
_—now there (he motioned with the lamp) — never really 
anywhere. They say some have seen it. They say the 
pure-hearted have seen it. They say you see it when you 
do a kind deed, but I have never seen it. 

ANCHORESS. Yes, only the pure-hearted shall see it. 
You must be pure. Pure. Through and through. 

Squire. Well, I doubt not I am as pure as most, but 
I have never laid eye on it. I have done kind deeds 
enough. What will you more? 

AncHOoRESS. Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God. — 

The SQUIRE returned the lamp to the altar. Good — let 
them be blessed, but if I am to begin my orisons, you 
must be off to your retreat in the woods. Where is the 
holy water? 

AncHoress. At the door as you come in. In the 
font. 

SourrRE. There is none there. 

The ANCHORESS rose to her feet. What, all gone? 
That is strange — I filled it only yestere’en! 

SourrE. There is none there now: I looked when I 
came in. 

The ANCHORESS started toward the door. I never let it 
run out before. Easter Eve, too! I will be punished for 
_ this. And the nearest water is the stream through the 


woods at the foot of the hill. And there is no holy man 
to bless it. 

SQuIRE. Your blessing would be good enough for me. 
But we will be happy without the water. Begone to 
your night’s rest. 

AncHoRESS. No, no, I get the water gladly, sir. But 
it is a long way, you know, and I do not trip it as lightly 
as I used — and the wood is darkening. 

SeurrRE. Ido not need the water, but go, if you must, 
for your own conscience’ sake. I await you. 

AncHorEss. I will not tarry, be sure. 

SeuirRE. A saint you are, and here is a cup for you. 
(And he took the chalice from the step of the altar and 
handed it to her.) 

ANCHORESS. Aye, that is what I always use. 

So the Squire lighted her out of the Chapel with her lamp 
and returned. The lamp he put back in its place, and then 
began slowly to pace to and fro before the altar. 

SeurrRE. Poor old granny! Nothing to do but pray 
and fast — fast and pray. No wonder she sees visions. 
All life long ... like this . . . to meditate. ...So. 
here I am to meditate. . . . And tomorrow the spurs. 
But I am not to think of the spurs. What was it the old 
priest said? ‘‘Not spurs and spears, but peace and 
purity” ... peace and purity. ... “Like the gentle 
knight Jesu,”’ he said. . . . I cannot remember the half 
of those avowals. ... “Faithful to my sovereign” — 
that is one, sure. . . . “Succor Holy Church and tomy 
lady fair be true’ —i’ faith, there is no oath needed __ 


there. . . . “Be father to the orphans and protector of 
the poor.” . . . “Defend the weak.” ... What was it _ 


the old fellow was saying? ‘Jesu’s oath was shorter. 
and when it was said, all the rest were said: ‘Fear 
and Holy Church, and hold your neighbor dear as you 
self.’’’ . . . That is it — no selfishness. That is 


hood. . . . “Help the poor.” We will make them merry 
at the castle tomorrow. . . . ‘‘Help the weak.” . . . Be 
brother to the weak. .. . 

Just then a noise was heard outside; and in a moment a 
man burst into the Chapel and cast himself before the altar. 

The SQuire’s meditation was halted with a_ shock. 
Heaven! 

The man lay limp and speechless, his hand pressed to his 
breast as if to staunch a wound. He was dressed in the 
rude clothing of a villein and in face and figure had all the 
appearance of poverty. 

SgurrE. How now! Whence comes this — to inter- 
rupt my vigils? 

The man continued silent in complete exhaustion. 

SqurrRE. What body is this that hell has flung here? 
Speak, will you? Who are you? 

No answer. 

SeurrRE. Some ill-mannered villein has lost his way 
and his tongue together. 

A faint moan from the man. 

Squire. Are you hurt? 

Silence. 

SoeurRE. Good man, this is my Chapel for the night. 
Make off, I pray you. 

The man groaned. 

SourrE. What is the matter? Chased through the 
woods, eh? Stealing venison, probably — there is no 
knowing. Give a man a privilege these days and he 
takes twenty. Where are you going? 

The VILLEIN’s voice was hardly articulate. Water. 

SoQuIRE. What? Where? 

The VILLEIN with great effort lifted his head a little. A 
_ drink of water. 

Squire. Water, you say? I’ll get you some. Oh! 
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come to think of it, there is no water here. Not even 
holy water. This old chapel is as dry as dead men’s 
bones. But there is water a-plenty in the wood —a 
whole stream of it at the foot of the hill. Come, my 
man. It is down hill all the way. 

The Villein only groaned. 

SeuirE. It will make you feel better. This is a 
Chapel — for solitude and meditation. I hold a vigil 
here tonight. ; 

VILLEIN. I am thirsty. 

SQUIRE. There is no water, I tell you. But they 
give wine at the Castle tomorrow — bread and wine at 
the gate. Perhaps they will spare you some tonight. It 
is not far. You can soon be there. 

The Villein turned despairingly toward the altar. 

SoquirE. Come, it is only a step. 

The Villein made a weak gesture, and caught at his 
breast once more. 3 
SQuIRE. What is on your hand there? Blood, is it? 
Ah, it is a sheep-killer — a common criminal seeking 

sanctuary at the shrine. 

The Villein heaved a sigh and lay quiet. The Squire 
stood watching him, plainly vexed. Now he looked toward — 
‘the door for the return of the Anchoress; now he began a 
restless march; now he turned toward the inert figure on 
the altar. 

The VILLEIN finally, beginning to revive, raised himself 


slowly upon his elbow. Ah. . A: little, rest 
(Presently his eyes were lifted to the ‘Squats O sir, who: ; 
are you? Save me, sir. avi 


SQUIRE. Save you? Is not a Chapel safe enough? 
VILLEIN. You will shield me, sir, surelyae ly 
children! i; 
Squire. Yes, faith, I will shield you. 
whom? Whose blood is that? 
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The VILLEIN removed his hand from his breast, finding 
both breast and hand bathed in blood. They stabbed me. 
Heaven pity me, I am killed. 

SQuIRE. Come, come. All wounds heal. Who 
stabbed you? What is this story? 

VILLEIN. I know not. They were robbers, belike. 
. . . By the edge of the woods. . . . We were late, and 
the sun was set a little since. . . . We were on the high- 
road, and the children were trudging at my side. .. . 

SquirRE. What? What are you telling? 

The VILLEIN’s words grew clearer. There were many of 
us. Of a sudden, at the front, I heard the noise, the 
screaming. Then they fell upon us. I lost the children 
— torn from me they were. I had no weapons, and at 
the forest’s edge the fellow met me with a knife. 

Squire. What forest’s edge? What highroad? The 
highroad threads the wood for seven leagues. 

VILLEIN. I cannot tell. I have forgot. I seldom 
cross these woods. I would not now have come but 
that we wished to see the Castle on the Easter Day. 
The priests give a play in the great court — they make 
miracles — and the Castle gives us alms on Easter. 

SeuirE. I thought so. A scurvy serf. 

VILLEIN. A serf, sir. An honest serf. 

SourreE. An honest serf, then. 

VILLEIN. Better, they say, an honest serf than a 
knight untrue. 

SourrE. Fellow, guard your words. Tomorrow I 
myself am knighted. (He threw his cloak back upon his 
shoulder.) 

The VILLEIN repeated with surprise and something of 
awe. Knighted! 

SourrE. Yes. (With the slightest unconscious touch 
of grand air, he walked back and forth before the altar.) 
The VILLEIN watched him with half-closed eyes and 
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finally spoke again. I always hoped to meet a knight 
before I died. 

SgurirE. I shall be a knight tomorrow. 

The VILLEIN was evidently in intense pain, though his 
words came clear. He seemed determined not to show him- 
self a craven before the young Squire. The Squire, pacing 
up and down, hardly gave him a glance. The priest often 
tells us about knights. 

SQUIRE. Ah? 

VILLEIN. I know the vows you take. 

SeurrRE. There are no mightier vows in Christendom. 

VILLEIN. You serve the king. 

SeguirE. The king makes me knight tomorrow. I 
kneel, he touches me, he lifts me up, and I am his knight. 

VILLEIN. You serve your lady. 

SeurreE. Make no doubt of that. 

VILLEIN. And you serve Holy Church. 

SeurrE. Till every infidel and blasphemer is harried 
from the earth. 

The VILLEIN paused. Only the tightening lines upon 
his face revealed his pain. It must be wonderful to be a 
knight. 

SeuirE. I want to go adventuring, as my father did 
when he was young. I want to go out and help the weak 
and win renown. 

VILLEIN. The priest said you helped the weak. ; 

Sguire. A true knight will lose his life to save a life _ 
— like the knight Jesu. 

VILLEIN. Lose his life to save a life! 
true eae 


do so. 
VILLEIN. No. 
SeurrRE. I want to be off upon my quest. 
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lest I shall wander far without finding the person in dis- 
tress whom I could help — and so gain honor. 4 

The VILLEIN struggled to conceal his suffering. No fear 
— you will find him. The priest says opportunity comes 
to every knight. 

SgurrE. I know. That is what they say. 

VILLEIN. But he says that some poor knights know 
not their chance when they come upon it; and they go 
down in shame. ; 

SQuIRE. Yes, that is so. But I keep my eye open! 

VILLEIN. He says that some knights think so dearly 
of the deeds of the morrow they miss the deeds of the 
day. (A tremor of pain caused him to wince.) 

SQuIRE. True. 

ViLLEIN. If only a knight had been there to rescue 
my children! I could do nothing. They were many and 
strong. 

SourreE. If I only had known. That would have 
been my chance. 

VILLEIN. My poor little ones! 

Sourre. Be strong, my man; they may be brought 
to safety yet. 

The VILLEIN pressed his hand to his breast. Unable 
longer to repress the racking agony, he groaned. The pain 
is more than I can bear. 

The SQuIRE suddenly waked to the man’s condition. You 
are hurt. You are wounded. Poor man! 

The Villein caught his breath and fell back. 

SourreE. Alas! my man. Look up. Where are you 
hurt? 

The ViLLEtn’s eyes closed and he began to murmur con- 
fusedly. It was too plain that his mind had lost control. 
He had become in God’s mercy unconscious of himself and 
Mpeg, ...50,...You.... Allof you... 
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one, two, three. . . . My children all! . . . Only lost 
for a little. 

The SQUIRE was pathetically solicitous. Good man! 

The VILLEIN opened his eyes, stared at the Chapel door, 
smiled, held out a hand. Yes. . . . Come in. . . . Come 
in. . . . Mydearones. Your old father thought he had 
lost you forever. Come, sit down around me. 

SguirE. Friend, friend, come to yourself. 

VILLEIN. And now you have lost your old father. 

SQUIRE. Good man, hear me! 

VILLEIN. What is that? Yes, your old father is 
dying. They stabbed him with a knife. 

The SQUIRE kneeled in entreaty. Do not talk so! Lis- 
ten to me! 

The VILLEIN stared through him I was so thirsty and so 
weak. So weak. Your old father has to go. Be good 
children. . . . Your old father — there was not any 
knight to help him. 

The SQuIRE fairly shrieked in the agony of self-discovery. 
Wait! Wait! I am your knight! 

The VILLEIN sank back and closed his eyes. My little 


children. . . . They will give you bread there. .. . At 
the Castle. . . . You will see the play. . . . I will not 
see it. . Neaed bye. . . . Good children. . . 


SOUIRE. Will you not itp I will bring you water. 
I will have it in a trice. Live! You must not die. 

It was all too evident that the man’s life was ebbing. 

SQuIRE. Stay! (All of a tremble, he stretched out his 
arm to sustain the poor serf. He laid his ear against his 
heart. He listened, hearing never a heartbeat.) Dead! 
Too late! (He rose. For a little his eyes were fixed in | 
daze upon the man; he stood swaying; and it was 
anguish which evoked his first moaned monosyllable.) 
. (And again, after a silence, with infinite dest ir) 
Oh. avh 
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He dropped upon the altar steps, unmanned, to bury his 
face in his arms. Minutes passed. Now his broad back 
heaved with long sobs. Gradually and, as it were, natu- 
rally, without effort, unconsciously, he assumed an attitude 
of prayer, his head bowed to the dust. Every line of his 
body symbolized penitence. When he finally spoke, it was 
with the pathos of resignation. 

SguirE. O God, forgive me... forgive me... 
Make me yet a knight... . I did not know —I am 
thy servant. ... Dost thou not hear? . . .Forgive. 


He lost himself in silent thought. 

To help the weak —I know, I know — “Like the 
gentle knight, Jesu.’”’ Ah, he will hate me. I am none 
of his. I have mocked him. I am not for knighthood. 
. . . Oh, lam in darkness. I am nothing. I defile the 
Chapel and myself. . . . Fool — blind fool. . . . God, 
I did not see. Forsake me not, Most High. I am thy 
knight —I shall be! Take me to knighthood! 

A noise at the door interrupted him, and he rose to his 

_ feet mechanically. The old Anchoress had returned. She 

was accompanied by Three Children, a girl of some four- 

1 teen years, a boy of perhaps twelve, and another girl of not 
more than ten. The youngest was sobbing as she came in, 

_and the others clung to the woman in evident apprehen- 

sion. None of this the Squire noted. He glanced at them 

_abstractedly, too distrait for surprise, and moved to the 

farther side of the altar. 

AncHoreEss. What is this? 

The Squire found no word. 

AncHoress. Upon my altar. (She approached the 

mire.) Do you know him? 

_ But the Squire was buried in his grief. 

he OLDER GIRL had followed the Anchoress toward the 

ar. Father! 
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At the girl’s cry, the children ran to the man on the steps. 
They bent close to him, they took his hand, they touched him 
lovingly, but he was insensible of their presence. The 
Younger Girl ceased sobbing. 

Boy. It is Father. Father! Wake up, Father! 
Wake up, Father! 

OLDER GIRL. O Father, we did not know where you 
were. 

Boy. They frightened us. Father, please wake up! 

The Squire stood in the semi-darkness in a brown study. 

OLDER GIRL. Oh, they hurt him! 

Boy. Oh, they hurt you! 

The ANCHORESS bent over him. Ah, the poor fellow. 
What ails you, fellow? 

In spite of caress and pleading the man would not regain 
CONSCLOUSNESS. 

AncuoreEss. Poor fellow! 

OLDER GIRL. We thought you were taken by the 
robbers, Father. ; 

Boy. We found the lady by the stream. 

OLDER GIRL. Do you hear? 

They all listened. 

ANCHORESS. Poor man. Poor children. God save 
us all. (And she knelt beside the wounded man, clasped 
her hands, and gave herself to her pater nosters.) 

The Boy was somewhat awed at her action. That is 
what the priest does. 

YOUNGER GirL. When are we going to see the priests? 

OLDER GIRL. We were not going to see them till 
Easter Day, and it is not Easter yet. : 

YOUNGER GIRL. Won't it ever come? 

OLDER GirRL. Easter comes tomorrow. 

YOUNGER Girt. And then we will see the p 


4. 
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OLDER Girt. I do not know whether we will see the 
play at all! 

Boy. What, not see the priests’ play? 

OLDER GIRL. Well, with Father here — 

Boy. But Father will be all right. 

The YOUNGER GIRL was on the verge of tears. JI want 
to see the priests’ play. 

OLDER GIRL. But, sister — 

YOUNGER GIRL. You told us we would. 

OLDER GirL. But I did not know that Father would 
be hurt. 

YOUNGER GiRL. You told us we would see the place 
where the Lord Jesus was laid. 

Boy. And the wonders he did. 

OLDER GirL. But, brother — 

Boy. Aren’t we going to see them heal the sick and 
cure the cripples and everything? Won’t we see the 
priests do their miracles? 

YOUNGER GIRL. If Father were there, they would 
make him all well again. 

OLDER GirL. Father! If he would only tell us what 

todo. 
_ YOUNGER GirL. They would make him all well 
| again, wouldn’t they? 
_ OLDER Girt. They did say that last year many 
people who were lame and blind and deaf looked at the 
play and were made better. 

Boy. Yes, that is where old Ned, the smith, had his 
arm cured. 
_ The YOUNGER GiRt’s face flashed with inspiration. We 
could give our play. Maybe that would make Father 
well — and then he could take us to the priests’ play 
Omorrow. 
Boy. Yes, our play might make him better. 
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OLDER GirRL. Foolish, only the priests’ plays work 
miracles. 

Boy. Well, is not ours a priests’ play? Didn’t you 
see them give it last year, and teach it to us? 

OLDER GIRL. Yes, but — 

Boy. O sister, let us try it! It might — 

OLDER GIRL. Oh, we could not do it here! 

Boy. Why not? And then we will see the real play 
tomorrow — with Father. 

OLDER GirRL. There is not room enough. 

Boy. Oh yes, there is: out there (he pointed to the 
nave) will be the people who are watching us, and we 
can make believe all the cripples are here with Father, 
and we will be here in front of the altar, so he can hear us. 

OLDER GirRL. If he only would! 

Boy. Come on —I will be the robber. 

The Squire now straightened himself and turned his eyes 
toward the litile group, but he watched their action at first. 
as a thing apart. 

OLDER GIRL. Well, we might try. All right, you are 
the robber — and then sister is the traveler on the lonely 
road. 

The Boy struck the attitude heroic. Oh, I am the robber! 

YOUNGER GIRL. But not a real one: I do not like 
those real ones. 

OLDER GIRL. Yes, we know, sister, but this is only 
a play. Now you go over to that wall (she pointed to 
the south transept), and then come back along the road. 

The eye of the Squire, with quickening interest, followed 
the little girl to the wall. On reaching it she wheeled slowly 
and began deliberately to retrace her steps. ; he 

YOUNGER GIRL. Only half way to Jericho, and 
Jerusalem hours ago! .. . (She stood and loo 
her.) What a lonely road this is! No one i 


have come alone, They say there are robbers... . 
(She resumed her way.) If I can make the gate by 
menttall...... 

The Boy meanwhile had been crouching in the shadow of 
the altar, and when she reached the point opposite him, he 
sprang upon her with a shout. Your money, your money! 
(A litile scream from the girl, the pretense of a severe blow 
by the boy, and she fell down, “half dead.’’ Now the boy 
rifled her pockets for jewels, precious stones.) Ah, rubies, 
diamonds . . . and here is money, bags of it . . . gold 
and silver. . . . What, is that some one coming? (And 
he shaded his eyes to see.) I must be off! (So with his 
loot he rode off in triumph, boy-fashton.) 

OLDER GIRL. Now you must be the priest who passed 
by on the other side. 

The Boy went to the south wall as the girl had done, and 
now with plodding gait returned toward the fallen traveler. 
He stopped to look at her. Hello, what has happened to 
oe 

YOUNGER GIRL. O dear, O dear! 

Boy. What is the matter with you? 

YOUNGER GirL. The robber came. 
| Boy. Dear me, I hope I do not meet him! 

YOUNGER GirL. And he hurt me. 

Boy. What could you expect! 

YOUNGER Girt. And he took all my money away. 

Boy. Have you no money left? 

- YOUNGER GIRL. No, none at all. 

Boy. Thatistoobad. Imustbehurryingon. (And 
he continued his journey toward the north transept without 
_even looking back over his shoulder.) 

OLDER GirL. Now you have to be some one else who 
comes plong: 
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The Boy returned to his starting place at the south wall 
and began another walk across the church, this time with no 
shambling gait, but erect, even haughty. Tomorrow! Ah, 
I shall arrive tomorrow. It is a toilsome journey withal. 
. . . Lonely, too — good time to meditate . . . to medi- 
tate . . . on peace and purity. . . . Ah, what is here? 
(He stopped where the traveler lay.) Hello, what has 
happened to you? 

YOUNGER GIRL. O dear, O dear! 

Boy. What is the matter with you? What is this 
story? 

YOUNGER GIRL. The robber came. 

Boy. Marry, I see some one came! Whose blood is 
that? 

YOUNGER GIRL. He hurt me. Save me, sir. 

Boy. Save you? Are you not safe enough now? 

The Younger Girl groaned feebly. 

Boy. Buy you a ride from the first traveler. 

YOUNGER GIRL. He took all my money away. 

Boy. It looks as if you were in bad luck. If I were 


not due tomorrow. . . . But I must go now: there is a 
very important piece of business for me. . . . Must go. 
ciple DOTTY. se Aad He Neene.) 


The Squire followed him with a look of pain and horror. 
OLDER GiRL. But the gentle Jesus passed the same 
way. (She now went to the south wall and advanced as 
the boy had done. As she went, in her simple girlish love- 
liness and dignity, the unseen organ, in strains so delicate 
as to seem only to purify the silence, took up its melody 
once more. As before, the music seemed to have no source 
and no direction, save that in its note of gracious sympathy 
at might have expressed the spirit of the girl. Presently she | 
reached the injured wayfarer.) Well, what has happened — 
to you? . 
YOUNGER GIRL. O dear, O dear! 
18 


The OLDER GIRL kneeled beside her. What can the 
matter be? 

YOUNGER GIRL. The robber came. 

OLDER Girt. And he hurt you! 

YOUNGER GIRL. Yes, he hurt me. 

OLDER GirRL. Poor man! Here, I will get you some 
water. (And she pretended to step to a near-by stream and 
return with water in her cupped hands.) Drink this — it 
will make you feel better. (Zhe Villein stirred but no 
one noticed.) Have you no money left? 

YOUNGER GirL. No, he took all my money away. 

OLDER Girt. But that makes no difference, for I am 
rich. Where did he hurt you? 

The YOUNGER GIRL touched her cheek and brow. Right 
here, and here. 

The OLDER GIRL with the tenderness of motherhood 
caressed the injured places. There, there, that will feel . 
better now, I know. (The Villein gave a low moan, but, 
af the children heard it, they only pursued the magic of their 

_ play the more intently. The Squire had no hearing save 
for the girl’s words.) Come, listen. (The Older Girl 
raised her sister a little and held her close.) We will go 
to the inn, and there we will lay you on a soft white bed, 
and there we will bring you good things to eat, and I 
_ will tell you wonderful stories. 

YounGER Girt. What stories will you tell me? (The 
Squire leaned toward them.) 

OLDER Girt. Oh, let me see — about the two men 
who went to the church, and the one was proud, like a 
knight, and thanked God that he was a great man, but 
the other poor fellow just beat his breast and said, ‘God 
» merciful to me, a sinner.” 

YoOuNGER Girt. And then what did he do? 
The SQUIRE, with wistful yearning, scarcely breathed a 
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OLDER GirL. And then — why then, he went back 
to his father, for he had run away, you know. That was 
what made him a sinner. But he went back home and 
said, ‘‘O Father, I have sinned,” and he really expected 
his father would turn him out, because he was such a 
sinner; but what did his father do? His father was just 
like our own Father in heaven: he just opened his arms 
and took him back and loved him just as much as before. 

SgurrE. Oh, He could not have loved him just as 
much as before. 

OLDER GIRL. Why, yes, he did. 

SQuIRE. I mean the Father in heaven: He could not. 

OLDER GIRL. Why not? 

SQUIRE. The man had done so wrong. 

OLDER GirL. But He said he would make any sin as 
white as snow! 

SQUIRE. He will? 

OLDER GIRL. Yes, if you are really and truly sorry 
for it — and the man was sorry, you know. 

SeuIRE. Sorrier than you can ever understand, little 
girl. 

OLDER GIRL. So he forgave him. 

The SQUIRE spoke as one who craves an answer more 
than life. How do you know He forgave him? 

OLDER GIRL. Simply because he was his father, 
don’t you see? ‘at 

The SQurrE looked away and weighed the words. Be- 
cause He is my Father... . 

OLDER GirL. And his father could not help forgive 
him if he was sorry, could he? 

YOUNGER GIRL. Well, what comes next? 

OLDER GIRL. Oh, then the man was so happy, he > 


i, 


went out and helped his father and all the neial 0 ae 


- The Squire went to the girl, bent over her, a 
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softly upon the brow, his questioning, sad features melted 
almost into repose. The Villein groaned. 
Boy. Father! 
The Squire sprang to the side of the man, the children 
following, and the Anchoress turned from her prayers. 
The VILLEIN whispered. Water. 
_ ANCHORESS. Water! 
SQuIRE. Water — from the stream! (And he started 
for the door.) 
Ancuoress. There is water in the chalice. 
 _ The SQuirE passed swiftly to the door and returned with 
the chalice. He pressed it to the lips of the man. God save 
you. Poor man. Poor man. (The hushed obligato of 
_ the organ seemed to grow clearer.) 
_ The ViLvetn for an instant held the cup from his lips: 
his eyes rested, quiet and grateful, upon the Squire. God 
rest you, gentle knight. 
As the man drank, behold a marvel: the cup began to 
glow. ~ 
The Squire gazed in solemn amazement. The Graal! 
_ He reverently lifted the cup toward the altar and held it 
as tn the elevation of the Host. The chalice presently be- 
came a ruddy red. The Villein lifted himself a little and 
looked, in infinite refreshment. The Anchoress bowed pros- 
trate before the altar. The face of the Squire was trans- 


The organ was in crescendo. The glowing chalice slowly 
absorbed all the light in the Chapel, so that it alone illumined 
the faces and forms grouped about and under it. The 
organ at the full pealed forth a triumph. 
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NOTES 


REGARDING SCENERY, CosTUMES, LIGHTING, 
Music, AND PROPERTIES 


SCENERY 


No stage, proscenium arch, curtains, or scenery are 
required for this play, though the effectiveness of the 
production may be enhanced by their use. 

The action takes place in a chapel, which, like many 
of those built in the Middle Ages, lies in the form of a 
cross with its altar toward the east. When the lines in 
italics in the text are used as stage directions, it should, 
therefore, be borne in mind that East corresponds to 
Upstage, North to Left, and South to Right. 

The ideal modern setting is obviously the interior of a 
church. 

If the play is given in an ordinary hall, however, the 
stage should resemble that part of a chapel immediately 
about the altar. 

If the play is given out-of-doors, the chapel may be 
imagined as one of the roadside shrines abundant in 
_ eastern Europe, some of which consist merely of an altar 
roofed over to protect it from the weather. 

Only one entrance is needed, and may be placed on 
either side. 

For the back wall of the chapel, hangings may be used, 

or screens in black or one dark color. If the scenery is 
to be painted, a Gothic or Norman window might be 
suggested, as in Miss Warren’s illustration. 
The altar stands in the center, just in front of the back 
ll. Where a real altar is not available, a representa- 
on may easily be fabricated from a table or box covered 
h a suitable cloth. The altar steps mentioned in the 
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story are not necessary, but make the altar more im- 
posing. 


COSTUMES 


The costumes, all of which are suggested in the pre- 
ceding illustration, are easily made. A little study of 
colors, with consideration of the lighting and background, 
will produce a most artistic effect, even with inexpensive 
materials. 

Cambric in plain colors may be used for all the cos- 
tumes, though the Squire’s garments will appear richer 
if made from a softer cloth like sateen. 

THE Squire. Ifa suit of armor cannot be secured for 
the Squire, the costume suggested in the illustration will 
answer admirably. The hooded robe should be crimson, 
and the shirt, knee-breeches, and short-sleeved tunic of 
the same or a harmonious color. The sword is essential. 
The stockings are thick and the shoes soft, heelless, and 
with pointed ‘toes. 

THE ANncHoRESS. The Anchoress has also a long- 
sleeved under-robe, and a hooded cape reaching to the 
ankles or, as in the picture, only to the waist. The color 
should be dull and dark. She, the Villein, and the three 
children may be bare-footed, or may wear rude-looking 
shoes, the effect of which may be produced with modern 
shoes by binding them with a cloth around ankle and 
instep. If spiral leggings — of cambric, for instance — 
are used from the knees, these may be brought down 
about the shoes. The Older Girl might wear, as in the 
illustration, simple slippers and coarse stockings. 

THE VILLEIN. The garments of the Villein should 
show the effect of a recent bloody struggle. The sleeved 
shirt, trousers, and sleeveless tunic are perhaps best 


made of the same color. The trousers may extend to the i 
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ankle, the calves being bound with a legging, or a cord, 
as in the sketch. 

THE Girts. The Girls’ garments are cut in simple 
lines, and belted. 

THE Boy. The Boy wears a short-sleeved shirt and 
short bloomers of the same shade, and a sleeveless jerkin. 
The cape shown in the picture thrown about his shoul- 
ders is not necessary. 


LIGHTING 


Aside from the acting, there is little which adds to or 

detracts from the impressiveness of a play more than 
_ the lighting, and the simplest arrangement of lights is 
_ often the most effective. 

Electric lighting is the easiest to place and control, 
but if electricity is not available, the experiment with 
other forms of light must be made. One chief advantage 

_ of eléctricity is that it permits, with the use of a rheo- 
q stat, a gradual dimming or increasing of the illumination. 

For this purpose the rheostat connected with a motor- 
_ driven sewing machine may be employed. It is a simple 
_ task for a competent electrician to do the wiring required. 
When the play opens, the stage should be in a half- 
light. With a rheostat, this may be allowed to fade as 
evening is supposed to come on, but it should never be- 
come so dim as to make the facial expression of the actors 
indistinguishable. If a real window is used in the back 
wall, a dull light thrown against it from the outside, 
gradually fading, will produce the effect of departing 
day. If, however, the facilities are not easily found, no 
change whatever in the general lighting is necessary 
until the end of the play. Three or four 40-watt lamps 
as footlights would be sufficient for a medium-sized 
age. The light is softer if the lamps are dipped in an 
amber coloring fluid. 
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The altar might be illuminated by a light shining upon 
it alone, from above, below, or from the sides (as sky- 
scrapers and large signs are now often lighted). A small 
tin box makes a good protector and reflector for such a 
light. 

If underwriters’ laws forbid its use, the lamp to be 
brought in by the Anchoress may be dispensed with. 
Possibly a lantern might be substituted. The “lamps 
set in a row before the altar and at some distance from 
it’’ may be real lamps or may be considered to be the 
footlights. If the Anchoress’ lamp is used and the other 
lamps are represented by the footlights, the light may 
be increased in these — from the rheostat — when the 
Squire is supposed to light them. 

For the final tableau electricity in some form is essen- 
tial. 

If the footlights are on a rheostat, they may be dimmed 
very gradually beginning when the Squire kisses the brow 
of the Older Girl. There should still be sufficient light 
to distinguish the features of the actors when the cup 
begins to glow. 

If the footlights cannot be dimmed, they may be ex- 
tinguished when the cup has reached its maximum bril- 
liance. 

The cup may be made very elaborate or very simple. 

It may be either of porcelain, glass, or metal, with or 
without handles. If it is of metal, the light will be 
emitted only from the top — from a small red electric 
lamp inside. The altar should be surmounted by a 
cross or crucifix upon which the light from the chalice 
would beam when elevated by the Squire. 

A glass — or better, porcelain — chalice is more effec- 
tive, for then the light shines from it directly, and falls — 
upon the faces of the players. Several small lamps, — 
such as are strung on a Christmas tree, are more desirable 
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than a single larger one, for they give a more diffused 
light. It may be necessary to dip the cup in a red color- 
ing medium, or line it carefully with red tissue paper, 
for if the filaments of the lamps are in evidence, the 
chalice may look like a cheap lamp-globe. A little ex- 
perimenting will give the sombre rich glow desired. If 
this is not bright enough to illuminate the figures of the 
players, a little light from the footlights may still be 
retained. 

In a specially made cup, the wire may be brought out 
through a hole in the bottom, but if an ordinary chalice 
is used, the wire may be run over the brim and held out- 

_ side with an elastic band passed around the whole cup. 
_ The wire may be long, flexible, and invisible enough to 
be plugged in off the stage; or the installation may be 
‘such that a short wire may be plugged in at the foot of 
the altar — by the Squire as he is holding the cup for 
the Villein. 

_ The electricity may be supplied of course either by a 
|. power-house or batteries. 

When only one rheostat is available it had best be 
used with the chalice rather than the footlights. The 
circuit may need to be weighted with a large lamp or 
lamps concealed off the stage, if the only rheostat to be 
had is built for a higher wattage than would be required 
_ in the cup. 

No rheostat whatever is really necessary, as it is 
almost as effective to have the light in the chalice come 
_ on with a flash, as gradually. 

The whole action from the time the cup is placed at 
the Villein’s lips to the end of the play should be exceed- 
ingly deliberate. 

If no curtain is used, the stage should be in total dark- 
ness for a minute at the end of the tableau to permit the 
Slayers to hasten noiselessly from the stage. 
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MUSIC 


An organ is the ideal instrument for the music because 
of its centuries-old association with the church, but any 
other instrument, especially one upon which, as upon a 
violin, tones may be sustained, may, in the hands of a 
skillful player, be used with effect. A parlor organ is 
usually rentable for a small price. 

The play begins and ends with a full organ, as indi- 
cated in the text. Before the Anchoress makes her first 
speech the music should have become soft enough, how- 
ever, so that she may be clearly heard, and at the end 
the music should not have become so loud when the 
Squire exclaims, ‘“The Graal!’ as to make his words 
indistinct. 

The best choice of music is one of Wagner’s great 
overtures containing a graal motif — from the prelude, 
for instance, either to Parsifal or to Lohengrin. 

Any solemn religious march would, however, be fit- 
ting. Such a hymn tune as Moscow, for example, or one 
of the stately chorals like Hin’ Feste Burg, if played in 
great dignity, would suit the action. 


PROPERTIES 


The properties are few. 

Those essential to the action are: 

1. Two candles, large, white, slightly yellowed. 

2. Two large brass candlesticks. 

3. The chalice, described in the notes on lighting. 

Others which will enrich the action are: 

4. A lamp or lantern to be brought in by the Anchor- 
ess. A short thick candle set on a disk which is sus- 
pended by three long chains, like a censer, will serve the 
purpose. Better, a small-wick lamp hung the same way. 


Or a flat lamp with the wick at one end and the handle — 


on the other. If a candle is used, it may be extinguished 
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_ Lamps to be set in a row before and at some dis- 
e from the altar. 

The Squire’s helmet. See the illustration. 

A cross or crucifix for the altar. 

A string of beads to be used as the Anchoress’ 
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